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EDUCATION TUG-OF-WAR MAY PRODUCE BETTER SCHOOLS BOWLES PREDICTS 


The present pulling and hauling over American schools will lead to a marked strength- 
ening of this country's educational system, Chester Bowles predicted last night in an 
address to some 8,000 American Association of School Administrator delegates who wind up 
their 4-day convention here today. 





The former Ambassador to India and former Governor of Connecticut said the change for 
the best in educational offerings probably will come more slowly than it should. "In the 
meantime," Bowles said, "may I suggest that the conflict within our educational system is 

between two concepts, each of which seems to me quite valid in itself." 
He added: "These two concepts originate at opposite extremes of the 
educational system. In the elementary schools the emphasis is on the 
development of a well-balanced young personality, a child who gets on 
easily with other children, who is well-adjusted not only in his school 
but in his community. The universities, at the other extreme of our 
educational system, are pressed to provide the older student, not only 
with a solid factual background but also with the terms of intellectual 
and moral reference which are essential if he is to choose wisely among 
the vast complexity of ideas and pressures with which he will contend 
BOWLES in later life. These two divergent but equally valid objectives meet 
in head-on collision in the middle years of the secondary schools and 
they are now struggling for supremacy there. Some kind of rational compromise or merger 
between these two approaches seems to me essential and this can only come through a some- 
what less doctrinaire approach from the advocates of each approach." 





Bowles explained that he wanted to talk about the new world with which American educa- 
tion must deal, however, not educational techniques. "Today we are challenged by Com- 
munist ideas which are being pressed with ruthless skill by two vast and vigorous nations -- 
Russia and China," Bowles declared, adding: "Before we Americans can provide a fully ef- 
fective answer to this threat we must be sure in our minds of our national purpose. Some 
may say that our purpose is no more or no less than to defend ourselves against further 
encroachments of Communism and to destroy our Communist adversaries, if we can. But is 
this negative goal adequate to rally the free world to the great global struggle on which 
we are now embarked? Our purpose, as I see it, must be more than simply to protect our 
material wealth or even to save our skins. It must be no less than to bind together the 
non-Communist peoples of the world in a common effort not simply to defeat Communism -- 
essential though that is -- but to promote a better and more peaceful future for all man- 
kind." (Platform guests at the fourth general session included cultural attaches and other 
officials from foreign embassies and legations in Washington. ) 





"What is now required of us is a brand-new concept of our relation to the rest of man- 
kind; a fresh, balanced approach that places defense, economics, politics and ideas in 
realistic perspective, and restores to America and Americans the democratic vision which, 

@: Lincoln's words, once gave ‘hope to all the world for all future time.' As awkward 
olitical questions are raised, how can the Kremlin effectively respond? Will it choose 
to restrict education and risk economic stagnation? Or will it continue to encourage edu- 
cation and risk the explosive political by-products?" 
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WORKSHOP ITEMS WORTH TAKING HOME 


Convention delegates spent a good part of yesterday trying to hopscotch their time over 
several of the many workshop sessions which pick up again today on present perplexing edu- * 
cational problems. Here are a few of the thoughts that came out of the discussion meetings 


POPULATION TRENDS AND PHENOMENA RELATED TO EDUCATIONAL NEED-— Donald H. Ross, Assist- 
ant Commissioner and Coordinator of Research and Special Studies, New York State Education 
Department, Albany, N.Y., noted that a peculiarity of present population distribution is the 
notch in numbers of young people at career choosing points. He said "because of increasing 
numbers of children born, we have a larger proportion of children at the pre-employment 
stages than has been the normal condition in our history ... and we also have a greater num- 
ber of people at post-employment ages than has been previously the general condition." He 
declared "we have, and will continue to have, a shortage of teachers, clergymen, nurses, 
physicists and high-wire performers." 


Ross warned that this country will not be finished with the acute problem of getting 
enough engineers and chemists, for example, by the year 1973. Why? Because the birth rate 
and effective demand for goods and services might be presumed to continue to rise well be- 
yond that year. Thus, he concludes, the supply of people poised to enter occupations will 
continue to be tight even after 1973, although one might expect some modification of the 
present stringencies in supply of people at initial employment stages in careers. In light 
of this, he said, the solution to the shortage of all kinds of marketable skills and pro- 
ficiencies would not seem to be recruitment drives or ear-marked scholarships (which, in 
effect, is to have one occupation compete in finding talent with another) but rather to do 
what we can in the process of educating people so that either or both of these results 
would be obtained: 1. People sufficiently well-trained and competent that their services 
can be spread over a greater number of people or institutions -- i.e., more efficient per- 
formers. 2. Techniques of management and social utilization so improved that the best 
use is made of the limited supply of people at career choosing points. oe 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN SCHOOL— Frederick C. Gruber, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, underscored the fact that the best time to begin to learn a 
language is in infancy. He said he would recommend beginning in the lower elementary 
grades with songs, greetings and short phrases. Gruber expressed this interesting recom- 
mendation: "In the elementary grades especially it is well to capitalize on the native 
languages spoken in the community. The teacher should show her interest in and willing- 
ness to learn some Polish, Chinese, German, Armenian according to the nationality back- 
ground of her students. Such an attitude on the part of the teacher will give the students 
the feeling that it is very natural to be bilingual. It will bring the foreign-born parent 
into closer contact with the school, and will help to sustain the child's interest and 
respect for the nationality background of his parents, which is often a difficult thing to 
do with first generation Americans." 


PROS AND CONS OF ABILITY GROUPING-— [Irene C. Hypps, Assistant School Superintendent 
of Schools in Charge of Pupil Appraisal, Washington, D. C., said the biggest con of abil- 
ity grouping is the ease with which children become stratified -- on all ability levels. 
She said this can distort their social growth from lack of stimulation in missing the 
challenges of variety in human communication, competition, conduct and contact. "This 
danger," Miss Hypps said, "is more direct an influence on the growth of the elementary 
school child, whose group attitudes and responses are initially being formulated, than on 
the secondary school level where pupil patterns of growth have become more obviously struc- 
tured. Bright children," she continued,"need to be able to appreciate the ‘other kind' of 
child like littie Johnny who, when he first entered the special group, the teacher took a Ea 
look at him and knew that he was going to give her trouble. But when she started to ex- 
plain arithmetic to her class, she was pleased to see that Johnny was paying closer atten- 
tion than any of the other pupils. When she had illustrated several simple problems at 
the blackboard, the teacher asked: ‘Are there any questions?' '‘Yes,' said Johnny. 
"Where do the little numbers go when you rub them out?'” 
















































HEROLD C. HUNT TO RECEIVE AMERICAN EDUCATION AWARD FOR 1958 


For his outstanding contribution to 
the broad field of education, Dr. Herold 
C. Hunt, Eliot Professor of Education, 
Harvard University, will be presented the 
Associated Exhibitors' American Education 
Award for 1958. As a former school 
superintendent (Kansas City and Chicago) 
turned professor, Hunt explained in an 
interview that his university environ- 
ment has led him to a new appreciation of 
the contribution of the American school 
administrator and his unique and impor- 
tant role in the promotion of American 
democracy.- Hunt will tell his colleagues 
tonight in an address before the final 
general session that: "It is a transi- 
tion, indeed, from the educational cli- a ee 
mate in which the first superintendent of 
schools operated and the limitation placed 
upon him in the discharge of his pre- 





John R. Rowe (left), Associated Exhibitors President, shows 


scribed duties -- 'to exercise a benign Hunt citation. 
influence but otherwise not interfere with 
the educational program' -- to his accepted role today as a community leader and a social 


engineer. All this did not just happen. The evolution of the superintendency is a his- 
tory of growing recognition on the part of the American people in an administrative role 
that was created originally to afford assistance to local officials or school board mem- 
bers in specific areas of educational concern and has taken on ever increasing dimensions. 


& "Referred to as an ‘anxious' and 'uncertain' profession, the superintendency reflects 
the anxieties and the uncertainties of the society which created it. Already the year 
1958 has been characterized as a period of crisis, of change and of challenge. Events of 
last fall and subsequently have set the nation upon its school system in a manner never 
before witnessed. A new interest of greater intensity than has ever been felt reflects 
the concern of the American people today." 





Hunt will point out that this concern has been expressed in suggestions which include 
interest in a rapid acceleration of science teaching, wide expansion in foreign language 
training, new programs for the unusually able and the gifted, a greatly enlarged profes- 
sion with wider acceptance and prestige, higher salaries, a reappraisal of the purposes 
and objectives of education and an overhaul of the educational system itself. He will 
state further: 





"It is in a climate of fear that borders on hysteria that the voice of reason and of 
experience must be heard. Let the school administrator therefore speak out and let him 
say that the ability of any nation to project manmade satellites into outer space is not 
the important criterion of achievement if the supreme importance of human personality and 
the unfolding of that personality within the larger social order are to continue as the 
goals to which mankind aspires." 


GRADUATE STUDY GUARANTEED 


The S. D. Shankland Memorial Scholarship for Graduate Study in School Administration 
will be presented tonight by the Exhibitors to Lillard E. Law, Gambier, Ohio, and Nolan 
) stes, Waco, Tex. These awards pay $1,000 each. Estes, an elementary school principal, 
participated as an instructor in the TV program "Let's Teach", sponsored by the Texas 
Education Agency. He will complete requirements for his doctorate in education at Har- 
vard University. Law has been the executive head of the Gambier schools for the past 
three years. At present he is a graduate student at Ohio State University, working for 
his doctor's degree in education. 








SCHOOLS MUST JACK UP MATHEMATICS TEACHING AND BIOLOGY 


American schools must do some fundamental jacking up in the field of teaching arith- 
metic, Reuben G. Gustavson, President and Executive Director of Resources for the Future, 
Inc., Washington, declares in a speech prepared for tonight's last convention general & 
session. Numbers today for the youngster in the kindergarten and early primary years are 
related to television channels, radio wave lengths, telephone numbers, license numbers, 
house numbers, in all of which cases the number has no quantitative significance, he points 
out, adding: 





"The research that is taking place today at the University of Illinois, under a grant 
from the Carnegie Foundation, in the mathematical curriculum for the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades is indeed promising. But much more research work needs to be done in 
the early grades, especially I would say from the fifth grade to the ninth grade because it 
is here that the antagonisms and the distaste for mathematics seem to be born." 





Gustavson states that in the opinion of many qualified scientists, biology may well be 
the next field in which great progress will take place. Biology, he said, is a very com- 
plex field in which research problems have many unknown factors and many variables. "It is 
a field that is ripe for great advances because new tools are becoming increasingly avail- 
able for use of investigators," he contends, "and these tools are bio-chemistry and bio- 
physics and radiochemistry." The college professor says: "It would seem to me that seri- 
ous consideration must be given to the high school and college curriculum in biology. It 
is important that the high school student who has talent in mathematics, physics and chem- 
istry should be aware of the possibility of using these tools in exploring the field of 
biology." 





The speaker believes that educators must seek balance in the educational programs. He 
asserts: ‘One of our outstanding dangers is that we tend to go to extremes in times of 
crisis. Many of us can remember the strong forces to eliminate the teaching of foreign 2 





languages in our schools during and after World War I. Today we see the folly of this at- 
titude. Today the success of Russian scientists in putting satellites into space is giv- 
ing rise to strong forces to emphasize the physical sciences and mathematics. Up toa 
certain limit this is good. We need to periodically review our work but let us not forget 
the social sciences and the humanities." 


OPERATION SCHOOLBOY 


John Perkins, Under Secretary of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, in 
an address prepared for this afternoon's general session will tell delegates that this 
Nation,to assure a long-term future, must undertake and carry through one of its most 
difficult in a series of operations -- OPERATION SCHOOLBOY. This, he points out, is "an 
all-out effort to educate this country's youth in a manner commensurate with the country's 
needs and responsibilities." This important operation, he said, undergirds the Nation's 
entire future. 
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Dear Colleague: 


The editors of EDUCATION U.S.A. have been glad to cooperate with 
AASA in producing a Convention daily edition to help you take home a 
brief summary for use in your community and with your staff. 


EDUCATION U.S.A. is published in Washington each Tuesday to reach 
your desk via airmail each Wednesday. You and your staff will thus 
receive information about the latest developments in education the 
same week the news breaks throughout the country. 


EDUCATION U.S.A. is published jointly by the National School 
Public Relations Association and the Division of Press and Radio 
Relations of the National Education Association. News bureaus will 
be established in key cities to help our editors keep abreast of 
late trends for you.e W. Harold Kingsley, former director of public 
relations for the California Teachers Association, San Francisco, 
has been appointed West Coast Editor for EDUCATION U.S.A. 


Jeanne Rogers, a University of Missouri journalism graduate who 
has been covering education for the past 10 years for the Kansas 
City Star, the Washington Star, and the Washington Post, is managing 
editor of the publication. 








WHAT DOES THE NEWSLETTER CONTAIN? As all of us were reminded 
recently by the Educational Policies Commission, the ability of the 
Soviet Union in placing a satellite in outer space ahead of the 
United States aroused deep public concern in this country. The re- 
sulting debate is devoted in part to a vigorous reappraisal of Amer- 
ican schools and colleges. Such a reappraisal may very well lead 
to important advances in American education. EDUCATION U.S.A. will 
report this reappraisal of American education as it progresses. 
Readers of EDUCATION U.S.A. will be prepared to cite up-to-the minute 
facts to their colleagues, boards and community. 


FOR WHOM IS EDUCATION U.S.A. WRITTEN? Smart schoolmen. School 
board members. College executives. Association officers. Public 
Relations directors. Leaders in business, government, industry, 
labor and agriculture, who are interested in educational affairs. 








MAY THIS PUBLICATION BE REPRODUCED? Contents of the newsletter 
will be cupyrighted. School systems, however, which wish to repro- 
duce a part or all of each issue of EDUCATION U.S.A. for circulation 
to staff members will be granted special permission to do so. The 
newsletter thus becomes, in effect, an airmail editorial service for 
use by administrators in keeping their staff members abreast of fast- 
breaking reports. 


WHAT IS THE COST? The regular annual rate, which covers a weekly 
subscription for the period from September through May, is $15, but 
you can "try out" EDUCATION U.S.A. for 17 issues for only $4 - time 
enough for you to see how valuable it will be to you and your asso- 
ciates. 


HOW DO YOU ORDER? Just OK the order slip below and send it to 


the National School Public Relations Association. 


ay ee 


Sylvia Ciernick, President 


National School Public Relations Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


[_] YES, enter our order for annual subscriptions to EDUCATION 
U. S. Ae, (single annual subscription, including permission to 
reproduce its copyrighted contents in your own local newsletter, 


$15.00) 


[] YES, enter one "try out" order for $4 (for 17 weekly issues. 
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